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FRANCE AND THE VATICAN 

AS early as 1872 Gambetta aroused Republican France 
to the dangers of clericalism in a famous speech made 
at Saint-Julien. 1 And it was during the Dreyfus 
crisis that Emile Zola's " J' Accuse " sounded a similar warning. 
To those who recalled the stinging words of these accusations, 
the suggestion of the Millerand government that an embassy 
be sent to the Vatican 2 (on March n, 1920) and the subse- 
quent dispatch of M. Doulcet as charge d'affaires to Rome, 
marked a profound as well as questionable change in the policy 
of the Third Republic. Was this to be another journey to 
Canossa? No; the government was insistent upon that point, 
for the Separation regime was to be maintained intact. If then 
the relation of Church and State was to be unaltered, what was 
the cause of this deliberate volte-face? 

The answer given to this question was based almost entirely 
upon considerations of foreign policy. The diplomacy of the 
Quai d'Orsay is founded upon the belief, however heart-rend- 
ing, that the international position of France is insecure. Not 
only is France inferior in man-power and in potential resources 
to those nations which she has just " vanquished ", but she no 
longer can rely upon the support of those allies which made 
her victory over Germany possible. Russia, whose armies once 
kept constant guard on Germany's eastern door, is given over 
to disorder and disintegration. England, despite the protesta- 
tions of San Remo and of Hythe, is still " perfidious Albion " 
on whom France places but slight reliance. America, whose 
troops perhaps saved Paris but whose diplomacy prevented the 

1 Gambetta said : " There remains a party that you know well, a party which is 
the enemy of all independence, of all enlightenment and of all stability, for this 
party is the declared enemy of all that is wholesome, of all that is beneficent in the 
organization of modern societies. It is the enemy . . . you have named it; it is 
•clericalism'." G, Hanotaux, Contemporary France, vol. i, p. 504. 

2 For the text of the bill asking credits for the maintenance of an embassy at the 
Holy See, see Temps, March 13, 1920. 

3° 
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realization of the victoire integrate, has hastened home to the 
smug joys of western provincialism, piously thanking Provi- 
dence that she is free of the "wickedness" and "imperialism" 
of European statesmen. Thus, France finds herself alone, in 
the presence of an enemy concerning whose strength and ulti- 
mate aims she has no illusions. France does not look to the 
League of Nations for protection from Germany, because the 
League is provided with no sanction and lacks the support of 
the United States. She believes that she must seek new friend- 
ships and new alliances. The dread of an approaching " isola- 
tion " has led the Millerand government to resort to every pos- 
sible means of building up France's diplomatic position. This 
explains the change of attitude toward Rome. 

But the question may be asked, what influence does the Vat- 
ican have upon the devious course of European diplomacy, the 
processes of which so often have been but distantly inspired by 
motives either of religion or of altruism? However, despite 
the fact that the Pope has long since lost claim to temporal 
authority, he nevertheless exercises a considerable influence 
upon many subjects of European and Asiatic States. The 
Holy See has not bent its efforts so much to control govern- 
ments for political ends per se, as it has endeavored to assure 
what it regards as the " legitimate " rights of its followers. 

Papal policy in this respect has led to some strange incon- 
sistencies, the effects of which have been nowhere more ap- 
parent than in Turkey. The Infidel and the Christian, no 
doubt, are sworn enemies, and the Vatican at Rome has little 
in common with the Caliphate at Constantinople. But, para- 
doxically enough, the policy of Turkey has proved more liberal 
toward non-Mohammedan sects than that shown by many 
Christian countries toward dissenting faiths within their borders. 
With the exception of intermittent massacres, caused more by 
fanaticism than by a fixed governmental policy of forced con- 
versions, Armenians, Copts, Maronites, Greeks, Catholics, and 
Orthodox — all have been allowed to worship according to their 
own faith. 1 

1 On this point see The Balkans, A History, Oxford University publication, pp. 
185-186; H. N. Brailsford, Macedonia, pp. 22-26, 162-166; Lord Eversley, The 
Turkish Empire, pp. 88-89, SH-S'S- 
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Consequently it is only natural for the Vatican to believe 
that if Turkey should fall into the hands of an Orthodox Rus- 
sia, religious toleration would come to an end. The Russian 
Church would command the adherence of all Christian sects in 
the Turkish domains ; and as it Russianized the Uniat * follow- 
ers in the Ukraine after 1795, so it would commence ruthless 
warfare upon Roman Catholicism and all its works, in Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Palestine. The presence of England in 
Turkey, the Vatican may well believe, would lead to similar 
results. If the British are more liberal in their missionary 
methods, they are at least prejudiced against Catholic activities. 
These considerations, which the Balkan Wars and the establish- 
ment of national churches in Moslem territory forced upon the 
Holy See, have curiously awakened it to the advantages of the 
maintenance of the remnants of the Turkish Empire. Under 
Moslem sovereignty, Catholic activities are given a free field ; 
under a Christian, non-Catholic regime, they are bound to 
languish. 2 

The political and cultural influence of France in parts of 
Turkey, especially in Syria and to a certain extent in Asia 
Minor, has been of considerable importance, despite the Ger- 
man hegemony over Constantinople. French is the chief lan- 
guage by which foreigners may be understood in Turkey. In 
order to operate the German trains on the Baghdad railroad, 
orders must be given in French. French missions have been 
the foyer of Gallic culture and influence in the Near East. 
Ever since France and Russia quarreled over the guardianship 
of the keys to the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, France has 
been regarded as the traditional protector of the Christians in 
Syria and the Near East. Indeed, it is one of the anomalies 
of politics that when France was speaking most loudly in de- 
fense of Catholic missionaries in Syria, she was persecuting the 

1 The Uniat Church professes allegiance to Rome, but maintains the Greek rite. 
See The International Encyclopedia, vol. xxii, p. 648. On the Russian suppression 
of the Uniat Church, see W. A. Phillips, Poland, pp. 158 et seq. 

2 "Ad Limina Apostolorum," by Etienne Fournol, Europe Nouvelle, May 1, May 
8, 1920, two articles dealing with the Vatican's attitude toward the European powers 
and world diplomacy. 
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Church most bitterly at home. When the anti-clerical crisis 
was at its height, Italy recognized the French guardianship of 
the Holy Land, by agreements signed in July, 1906, and Janu- 
ary, 1907. 

Thus France has acquired a political and cultural influence 
over Moslem lands, the loss of which she does not wish to 
hazard by the partition of Turkey. Hence, the French gov- 
ernment has consistently opposed the occupation of Constanti- 
nople by Russia (despite the secret pacts of 191 5), and has no 
less strenuously objected to Britain's demand to drive the Turk 
from the Byzantine capital, for fear that it would be occupied 
by powers whose interests would conflict with those of France. 1 
Thus France and the Vatican find that the maintenance of the 
Turkish Empire is a common aim, in the achievement of which 
each may assist the other. 

The Vatican's antipathy for the Russian Empire and for its 
dogmas of Orthodoxy, has also expressed itself in the vigorous 
support of Austria-Hungary. The relations of Church and 
State in this now defunct empire were of the closest nature. 2 
A French authority writes : 

The empire which has disappeared was, whatever one may say of it, 
something more than a mere Catholic fagade; let us grant that its whole 
style of architecture was conducive to the comfort of Catholicism. 
Where, in modern Europe, were institutions to be found better able to 
guarantee respect, security and well-being to the clergy, or better suited, 
through their adaptability to the public standard of morals, for making 
the clergy's influence felt? » All the authorities, with the sovereign at 
their head, made public profession of the Catholic faith; the schools 
were open for religious instruction; monastic institutions flourished. 
And all this, at any rate until the war, had every appearance of stabil- 
ity — a point which was of great importance for Rome and which must 
have led to more than one comparison with the quicksands of parlia- 
mentary democracies.' 

1 See editorial, " Luther contre Mahomet", Europe Nouvelle, February 28, 1920; 
also, " Le Partage de la Turquie ", Temps, May 8, 1920. 

1 For the terms of the Austrian concordat, see Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. ii, p. 
I3°- 

•Charles Loiseau, "The Vatican and the New States of Central Europe ", New 
Europe, Sept. 25, 1919. 
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Thus Austria for long years has served as the soldier of 
Rome in Central Europe, the Balkans, and, indirectly, in 
Turkey. But the Vatican has been compelled to pay for this 
protection. The Habsburgs, while professing to be devout 
sons of the Church, used it largely as an instrument to enforce 
their despotic rule upon unwilling subjects. Political duties 
were expected of the clergy and at the outbreak of the war 
they were forced into propagandist work. In the Balkans they 
have been used to stir up sterile discord between members of 
different national churches. And the Austrian government 
even tried to prevent the negotiation of concordats between 
Rome and Montenegro (1886) and Serbia (1914), in the hope 
that the persistence of secular quarrels would tip the scales of 
the balance of power to the advantage of the Habsburg 
Empire. 

The close dependence of the Church upon the Dual Mon- 
archy naturally caused both to be associated as agents of 
oppression. It resulted in the dominance of a Germanized 
higher clergy over the lower clergy who had arisen from the 
ranks of non-German peoples. As a consequence, the Church 
lost influence, the so-called Catholic party in the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire numbering only ten per cent of the electorate. 
In the days of Pius X the Church was quite willing to bolster 
up absolutism. But the growth of nationalism among the sub- 
jugated peoples of this variegated empire, accompanied by the 
social enlightenment which the Church partially absorbed under 
the astute leadership of Leo XIII, caused the Vatican to realize 
that its Austrian alliance must soon come to an end. The 
Church was forced to choose between the political support of 
sovereigns governing by " divine " right — la politique eucha- 
ristique — and the devotion of the peoples of these sovereigns. 
Fortunately for the Church, it was not obliged to make this 
choice on account of the outbreak of war and (three years 
later) of the Russian Revolution. 

It need not be gainsaid that the establishment of the bol- 
shevist regime in November, 191 7, was not consciously sup- 
ported by the Vatican. But it is none the less true that with 
the advent of the Lenine government — anti-clerical and anti- 
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religious — the " menace " of Orthodoxy as a proselyting and 
intolerant religious antagonist in the Balkans, Central Europe 
and Turkey, came to an end. And it is another curious politi- 
cal coincidence that forces so diametrically opposed as are the 
Church and the soviet government, should find their policies so 
mutually sympathetic. 

With the Revolution of 191 7 came the destruction, at least 
temporarily, of the Russian Church as a contender with Roman 
Catholicism. And with this event the purposes which the alli- 
ance between Austria and the Vatican had served, ceased to 
exist. This should be sufficient answer to those who assert 
that the Vatican was unalterably opposed to the destruction of 
the Habsburg Empire at the end of the war. Furthermore, 
the activities of the Church in entering into diplomatic negotia- 
tions with the new countries which have sprung forth from the 
remains of Emperor Charles's estates, show that it cherishes no 
hostility toward the new nations of Central Europe. On the 
8th of November, 191 8, the Pope addressed a letter to the 
cardinal secretary, part of which read as follows : 

We have instructed Our Nuncio at Vienna to enter into friendly rela- 
tions with the various Austro-Hungarian nationalities which have 
recently constituted themselves into independent states. The Church, 
the perfect society, whose only end is the sanctification of mankind in 
all times and all countries, even as she adapts herself to all forms of 
of government, can also accept without any difficulty the legitimate 
territorial and political changes of the nation. 1 

The destruction of the Austro-Hungarian Empire has freed 
the Church from an unholy pact. But the Vatican is fully 
aware that to prevent the creation of national and independent 
churches (such as the Greek, the Serb, and the Bulgarian 
churches) in this territory and to restore Catholicism in the 
hearts of the former subjects of the Habsburg dynasty, an ad- 
vanced social and political program must be pursued. The 
obstacles are many. The government of Vienna has become 
anti-clerical and Republican : the union of Church and State 
must necessarily come to an end. The Croats and Slovenes, 

1 As quoted in M. Louiseau's article, cited above. 
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good Catholics without doubt, have merged their political for- 
tunes, along with Orthodox and Moslem populations, in the 
new state of Jugoslavia, from which the Vatican can expect but 
scant regard. In Czechoslovakia the clergy is reported to be 
up in arms against the Holy See ; the marriage of priests has 
been demanded and the establishment of a national church ad- 
vocated. A Socialist government has negotiated a concordat 
separating Church and State and arranging for the settlement 
of ecclesiastical property. 

But despite the passing of the old order, upon which (not- 
withstanding its defects as regards Austro-Hungary) former 
popes have invoked divine blessings, the Vatican has assumed 
the most sympathetic attitude toward these new states. One 
of the significant indications of a profound change in papal 
policy has been the reception at Rome of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of these new-born governments. In October, 191 9, 
Rome recognized the new state of Czechoslovakia, sending 
Mgr. Micara as official representative to Prague.' The Social- 
ist chancellor of Austria, himself a notorious anti-clerical, has 
asked an interview from the Pope ; he has been received, and 
the question of receiving a Papal Nuncio at Vienna has been 
discussed. The Pope has also received delegates from Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania and Poland. 2 

Again, in Central Europe, there is reason for France to feel 
that her interests are identical with those of the Vatican. The 
creation of a large number of small, necessarily weak states has 
opened greater opportunity than ever for the establishment of 
a Germanic " Mitteleuropa ". It is to the interest of France — 
in fact, it is fundamental to French foreign policy — to bring 
these new states into the spheres of French political and cultural 
influence. Most of the peoples residing in the new states of 
Hungary, Austria and Bohemia are Catholics. Even though 
the Vatican may have little influence over their governments, it 
will exercise considerable power over many of their inhabitants. 

1 See foreign correspondence, Journal des Dlbats, Edition hebdomadaire, Oct. 24, 
1919, p. 722; Oct. 31, 1919, p. 765; Dec. 5, 1919, p. 912. 
1 " La France et le Vatican ", Revue politique et parlemcntaire, May 10, 1920. 
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It is to the interest of Rome to increase its influence over these 
new states. It is likewise to the interest of France to increase 
French influence over them. Thus, here again a community 
of interests exists; and France sees the value of utilizing the 
position of the Holy See to increase her own foothold in Central 
Europe. 

The Millerand government recognized the worth of this argu- 
ment in the preamble of the bill establishing an embassy at 
Rome. It read : 

Each readjustment of frontiers in central Europe arouses religious 
questions, especially in regions where races are intermingled and where 
conflicts of nationality and language are accompanied with those of 
religion; for this reason, the presence of a French representative at 
the Vatican is natural and legitimate — to support the demands of our 
Allies and to strengthen the work of our treaties. 

In a third respect, France and the Holy See find their inter- 
ests among foreign nations to be identical. This is in regard 
to Poland. The erection of an independent Poland, to serve as 
a buffer state between Prussianism and Pan- Slavism, bound 
closely to France by political and economic ties, has been a 
cardinal principle of French diplomacy. But Poland is pro- 
foundly Catholic in spirit and in politics. 1 In fact, it has been 
the Catholic Church which has kept alive the flame of Polish 
unity through a long century of partition. 2 And today Cath- 
olicism is the chief bond holding the divergent factions of the 
Polish nation together. 

The significance of the resurrection of Poland to the Vatican, 
is stated by H. Loiseau in these words : 

The Holy See could not but welcome — and in fact does welcome — the 
resurrection of Poland. It is a political miracle in which perhaps only 
a few popes had the merit of believing while all the world doubted. 
It is a moral triumph to be shared between Catholicism and the 

1 For the present influence of Catholicism in Poland, see H. N. Brailsford, 
" Poland as Barrier ", New Republic, May 3, 1919. 

8 On this point see W. Alison Phillips, Poland, pp. 23, 45 et seq., also Ralph 
Butler, The New Central Europe, pp. 92 et seq. 
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national principle since the maintenance of Polish spiritual unity 
through all these centuries of trial would have been unthinkable with- 
out unity of faith. It is to some degree a political triumph as well. 
A " Catholic " power reborn in the twentieth century is something to 
awaken the liberal and nationalist Catholics of 1848 from their graves 
and to justify the most serene assent on the part of the curia — little 
used to seeing republics founded upon such guarantees. 

Although we cannot tell as yet to what extent the new Polish insti- 
tutions will be impregnated with the Catholic doctrine and tradition we 
know that these will always count in the domain of morals and that the 
papacy can reply in that country upon the great mass of public opin- 
ion. Moreover, it can offer the Government of Warsaw, in addition 
to valuable help in fighting the Germanism which is still gnawing at 
Posnania and the spirit of Bolshevism blowing across the eastern fron- 
tier, a most effectual and constant aid in raising the general level of 
culture and of popular education. In fact, the interests of Church and 
State not only coincide, but are actually dependent upon each other. 
The Catholic reorganization of Poland — the reestablishment of dio- 
ceses suppressed by the Russians, the restitution of the property confis- 
cated by the Russian State, the acts authorizing seminaries, monastic 
congregations, and denominational schools etc. — is in itself a kind of 
reinstatement of the whole country in its national patrimony, and at 
any rate an elimination of foreign elements. It is not astonishing, 
therefore, that diplomatic relations have already been entered upon 
between Rome and Warsaw, and that they should promise to be 
fruitful. 

France cannot afford to ignore the influence of the Vatican 
upon Polish foreign policy, for a word from Rome may seri- 
ously compromise a lasting friendship between two countries 
upon which the maintenance of the peace of Europe may rest. 
Under these conditions it would be folly for the Palais Bourbon 
to persist in a policy of resentful aloofness toward the Holy 
See. 

Thus in Poland, in Central Europe and in the Near East, the 
French government has apparent reason to feel that it may find 
a use for the Vatican. French interests elsewhere will be 
similarly served, for there are French missionaries in the Ori- 
ent, dependent on Rome ; there are Catholic missions in the 
former German colonies of Togo and the Cameroons ; there are 
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Catholic parishioners in Morocco, who are demanding the same 
confessional rights as those now existing in Tunis. The absence 
of a French representative at Rome in the past has harmed 
French interests in these and other regions. In former French 
mission fields, Italian and German priests have been replacing 
French priests. Why? Because of the lack of recognition 
(thus the argument runs) accorded by the French government 
to papal authority. 1 

Thus the reasons which have been advanced in French 
circles for the resumption of relationship with the Vatican, are 
truly " raisons d'etat" '. They have little to do with religion; 
they form part of the European system of scrambling for 
spheres of influence, of the Balance of Power, of concessions — 
in short, of imperialism. But the other nations are playing the 
game and France does not feel that she can remain a silent 
spectator. She does not feel that she can permit bitter anti- 
clerical memories to stand in the way of the maintenance of 
her position in Europe, so seriously threatened by allies and 
enemies alike. 

The absence of a French representative at Rome was felt 
keenly throughout the course of the past war. It may or may 
not have been true that the Vatican was possessed of German 
sympathies. So strongly was this belief held in France that in 
many instances it led to a revival of the old spirit of Gallican- 
ism within the ranks of the clergy itself. When Pope Bene- 
dict XV in the fall of 1914 asked that prayers be offered for 
immediate peace, the French bishops refused to allow them to 
be said without the qualification that the peace to be prayed 
for should adequately guarantee French interests. 2 Likewise, 
the Pope's peace message of August, 19 17, was deeply resented 
by Frenchmen, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 

If, indeed, the Vatican were pro-German, it was not without 
reason. France had no representative at Rome to offset the 
propagandist activities of the agents of the Central Powers. 
Austria, of course, kept an ambassador at the Vatican, while 

1 " La France et le Vatican", Revue politique et parlementaire , May 10, 1920. 
1 Annual Register, 1914, p. 303. 
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Germany was represented by two ministers, one for Bavaria and 
one for Prussia. So strongly did William II wish his Vatican 
policy to be interpreted as being purely political, that he always 
appointed — not a Catholic — but a Protestant to the post.' The 
continual representations of the Central Powers, whose propa- 
ganda at Rome remained uncounteracted by French influence, 
coupled with the fact that the Allies were composed of an anti- 
clerical France, an Orthodox Russia and a Protestant England, 
were bound to influence the attitude of the Holy See toward 
the war. 

Before 19 14, a religiously antagonistic Russia saw the ad- 
vantages of having a representative at Rome to neutralize to a 
certain extent the activities of Austria. Partly also because of 
the diplomacy of Leo XIII, who desired to establish relations 
with every power in the world, whether Catholic or non-Cath- 
olic, a Russian minister was sent to Rome during his reign, the 
first envoy being M. Isvolsky, who later became minister of 
foreign affairs.* 

At the outbreak of the war Great Britain was quick to re- 
alize that the Pope's influence over millions of British subjects, 
as well as over the enemy countries, was not to be despised. 
Realizing the necessity of keeping the Vatican informed as to 
the principles for which the Allies were fighting, and also of 
counteracting German influence, the British government in the 
early months of the war dispatched Sir Henry Howard upon a 
special mission to Rome. According to some writers, 3 the 
effect of this move was almost immediately perceptible. For 
Sir Henry Howard (and later, Count de Salis) was able to 
secure a fairer hearing for the Allies, one result of which was 

1 The diplomatic relations between Bavaria and Rome were not even broken off 
during the war. The Papal nuncio continued to live in Munich, while the Bavarian 
minister retired to Switzerland. Here diplomatic correspondence was carried on 
with the Vatican; and the Italian government always respected the use of the Vat- 
ican's mail pouch for this purpose. 

1 Other powers maintaining embassies at the Vatican are Belgium, Netherlands, 
Portugal, Spain, United Kingdom, and most of the American republics, except the 
United States and Mexico. See Statesman's Year Book, 1919, p. 1172. 

'See Samuel Hoare, "The British Mission to the Vatican ", New Europe, Sept. 
18, 1919. 
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the effort of the Vatican to repress the opposition of the Irish 
priesthood to conscription. 1 

Lazare Weiller, a deputy from Alsace-Lorraine, in an article 
in the Figaro * has even gone to the point of saying that if 
France had had access to the Vatican in 191 7, when peace 
negotiations were in progress, the end of the war upon terms 
favorable to France might have been brought about. Whether 
this be true or not, there is some reason to believe that French 
interests would have been measurably served by the mainte- 
nance of a representative at Rome — less as a courtier, than as a 
business agent and a watch-dog. The agitation in England to 
make the mission to the Vatican a permanent one and the 
presence at Rome of German representatives are having a deep 
influence upon official French opinion. 

There were those, on the other hand, who argued that the 
resumption of diplomatic relations with Rome would injure 
French foreign policy by antagonizing the Italian government. 
Would Italy remain unconcerned at the restoration of that 
friendship with the Vatican, which between 1859 and 1870 pre- 
vented the culmination of Italian unity? On the twenty-fourth 
of March, 3 M. Millerand pronounced this fear groundless at a 
meeting of the committees of Finance and Foreign Affairs of 
the Chamber. He said that he was able to announce that the 
Italian government saw no obstacle, as far as its relations with 
France were concerned, to the dispatch of a French envoy to 
the Holy See. The Italian press also corroborated the state- 
ment of the president of the council. Thus the Corriere del 
Parlamento wrote : 

We can only rejoice at the rapprochement between France and the 
Holy See. But can the Italian government remain apathetic in the 
presence of this event which will certainly be of much importance in 
the history of the Church and of France? Can the diplomatic relations 
between the Braschi Palace and Saint Peter remain confided to a 

1 This result was vigorously denied in a "No Popery" editorial in the London 
Times, which charged the clergy with obstructing Irish conscription. For Cardinal 
Logue's reply, see New York Times, May 2, 1918. 

4 March 23, 1920. 

5 Temps, March 25, 1920. 
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simple and excellent functionary who scarcely has the time to look after 
his own office ? And what attitude and what assistance does the Italian 
Catholic party intend to give to the government and to Italy in the 
presence of redoubled French diplomatic activities in our country? 
And will not this pacific — and we also say happy — rivalry soon force 
upon us the problem of a clear and definite agreement between the 
Vatican and Italy? For the historical forces of the Catholic Church 
are a deep-rooted reality and every statesman worthy of the name 
cannot but admit it. 1 

Likewise the Gazetta del Popolo demanded that Italy also 
come to terms with the Vatican, in order to protect its own in- 
terests upon equal grounds with France. 2 The " menace " of 
Jugoslavia is causing Italy to cast about for new friends. And 
it would indeed be a strange phenomenon to see Italy forget 
the burning encylicals of Piux IX and the fulminating protests 
of Piux X, and follow France in a suit for papal favor ! 

The question of Alsace-Lorraine has a peculiar bearing upon 
this problem. At the time Germany annexed these provinces 
in 1 87 1, the French Church was governed by the Napoleonic 
concordat which provided for the control of clerical appoint- 
ments by the government, in return for which the Church was 
given financial aid. This regime was maintained practically 
intact by Prussia in Alsace and Lorraine. By the concordat of 
1 90 1 3 the German government was given the right to control 
the appointment of certain priests, while it agreed to pay the 
salaries of Catholic, Protestant and Jewish clergymen residing 

1 As quoted in the Temps, March 15, 1920. 

' As quoted in the Review of the Foreign Press (Political Review), April 2, 1920. 

8 In a letter to the Journal des Dibats (edition hebdomadaire, March 21, 1919), 
M. Lazare Weiller argued that France was entitled and in fact obliged to resume 
diplomatic negotiations with Rome, on account of the concordat regime existing in 
Alsace-Lorraine. Weiller's article was replied to by "Un docteur en droit ' ' (ed. 
heb., April 25, 1919), who declared that the German government had never asked 
the privilege of the old concordat and that it had never nominated archbishops and 
bishops. Weiller replied that the distinction was merely a formal one; for the em- 
peror in reality dictated these appointments. There is some confusion as to what 
concordat governs Alsace-Lorraine. Both M. Weiller and the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia (vol. i, p. 342) speak of a concordat of 1901; while "Un docteur en 
droit " refers only to the French concordat of 1 801. 
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in this province. In 1907 the bishops of Strassburg and Metz 
each received the sum of 16,000 marks from the government. 
The State also contributed an annual fund toward the mainte- 
nance of the different confessions, the Catholics receiving 
$660,000, the Protestants, $218,750, and the Hebrews, $43,- 
790. 1 

When Alsace-Lorraine was given over to France in the fall 
of 19 1 8, the French government was faced with two alterna- 
tives: it must either denounce the concordat governing the 
religious policy of the German government in Alsace-Lorraine, 
or it must recognize it and assume its obligations. The first of 
these solutions was impossible, despite the fact that the Clem- 
enceau government was inclined toward it. There are over 
1,400,000 devout Catholics in this district, not to speak of the 
Protestants and the Jews who likewise benefited from the con- 
cordat regime. An impartial authority on Alsace-Lorraine, 
says: 

The attitude of the people [of Alsace-Lorraine] , devoted as they are 
to their religion, is diametrically opposed to the French separationist 
regime and anti-clerical spirit. The great teaching and charitable 
orders of the Roman Church are recognized by law. . . . The crisis 
of the Kulturkampfhz.s long ago passed away, so far as these provinces 
are concerned ; they remain attached as strongly as ever to the old tra- 
ditions of worship and ecclesiastical organization. The Protestant sec- 
tions of the community, too, would be opposed to any changes tending 
to break up the collaboration between Church and State, or to interfere 
substantially with the prevailing conditions. Even the most vigorous 
opponents of Germany are agreed that an attempt to secularize educa- 
tion and to substitute a lay staff for the existing congregants tes would 
provoke the strongest resistance. 2 

The French government must be aware that the Lorraine 
question is by no means a settled one. The contrast of French 
bureaucratic methods — inefficient and over-centralized — with 
the former German system of administration, has been far from 
favorable to France. If the government had added a religious 

1 Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. i, p. 342. 

2 Coleman Phillipson, Alsace-Lorraine, p. 247. 
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grievance to the one of self-government, it would have sunk a 
well of discontent that would have required years of " penetra- 
tion " to fill. Consequently, the concordat regime was infor- 
mally maintained. On April 22, 1919, the government issued 
decrees naming Mgr. Ruch as bishop of Strassburg and Mgr. 
Pelt as bishop of Metz. 1 And France was presented with the 
very humorous spectacle of Georges Clemenceau — bitterly anti- 
clerical and a libre-penseur — appointing bishops to the Catholic 
Church ! 

But such a decision on the part of the French government 
necessarily entailed negotiations with Rome, because the ap- 
pointment of bishops was a matter of common agreement. 
How could such an agreement be reached if some sort of com- 
munication were not held with the Vatican? M. Clemenceau 
managed it as well as he could ; but at the best, he was forced 
to resort to unofficial representatives, who, on account of their 
very lack of official status, could not be satisfactory to either 
party concerned. 

But there was even a stronger reason than the establishment 
of a firm foreign policy and the appeasement of Alsace-Lorraine 
which led the Millerand government to make its plea. This 
was the desire permanently to remove the issue of " clerical- 
ism " from French politics. From the formation of the Radi- 
cal-Socialist party in 1901 down to the elections of November, 
191 9, with the exception of a few intervening ministries, the 
French government has been in the hands of the parties of the 
Left, who have remained united upon one issue — that is, hos- 
tility to the Roman Catholic Church. 

It would be fruitless to discuss the long struggle against 
clericalism in France, beginning under the Third Republic with 
the attempt to place the Count of Chambord upon a throne 
pledged to the restoration of the pope's temporal power. 
Neither would it be profitable to go into the details of the con- 
flicts, nor to describe the measures by which the Radicals, 
under the iconoclastic leadership of Combes, Clemenceau and 
Caillaux, drove the monastic orders out of France, shut out 

1 Temps, April 25, 1919. 
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clerical influence from the government, and severed the official 
relationship between Church and State. 

Whatever be the merits of this long and bitter controversy, 
its one outstanding effect has been to divide France into two 
intensely hostile camps. The antagonism has been so acri- 
monious that since the anti-clericals have come into power, the 
higher offices of the government have been largely filled with 
men who not only have not been Catholics, but who have been 
inclined to sneer at religion of any sort and the moral princi- 
ples for which it stands. Accusations have even been made 
that government employees have been forbidden to go to mass, 
under threat of discharge from their positions ! Mr. Bodley, 
writing before the passage of the disestablishment laws, gives a 
number of instances in which government officials were not 
allowed to have anything to do with Catholicism. Speaking of 
the intolerance of the anti-clerical, he says : 

The intolerant system under the Third Republic differs from all per- 
secution known to history, in that it is not only practised in the name 
of liberty, but it aims at laying official disability on an established re- 
ligion. Not that there is any vexatious legal restraint on the cult of 
the Roman Catholic faith analogous to the English Penal Laws or to 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The clergy are free to pro- 
vide public offices in the churches for every hour of the day and night. 
Nevertheless a French citizen who is dependent on the State for his 
livelihood is not always at liberty to accompany his wife and his chil- 
dren to mass on Sunday morning, without risking his future prospects 
and their means of sustenance. 1 

Mr. Bodley also quotes an editorial from the Journal des 
Debats (November 17, 1893) which said: 

No one has any idea what a noxious and insupportable creature is the 
anticlerical in the provinces. Always eager to accuse others of fanat- 
icism, he is the bitterest and most oppressive of fanatics himself. 
Under the mask of free-thought he would like to prevent his neighbors 
from thinking differently from himself, being violently and despotically 
narrow, for all his boasts of liberal-mindedness. If he were a harmless 
fanatic it would not matter. But he is an aggressive persecutor ; ma- 

1 Bodley, France (1907 edition), p. 117. 
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lignantly meddling in affairs which do not concern him ; attacking of 
denouncing honest folks, public functionaries and others, with whose 
conscience he has nothing to do ; threatening them on account of their 
opinions, which he calls " subversive " because they do not agree with 
his. If he be a town councillor, or in any similar position, he uses all 
his influence to set up irreligion as a standard of citizenship. 

It is needless to add that the result of anticlerical intolerance 
upon political life in France has been largely to remove from 
it the very type of men needed to grant stability and character 
to the Republic. 

It cannot be gainsaid that clericalism has been a menace to 
Republican institutions. Leo XIII's encyclical letter of 1892, 
asking Catholics to " rally " to the Republic, was unsuccessful, 
as the Dreyfus affair was to prove. But with the settlement of 
that case, which will always remain a blotch on the scutcheon 
of French justice, and with the passage of the disestablishment 
laws of 1905 and 1907, the clerical menace became largely a 
thing of the past. The adoption of a conciliatory policy would 
not only have strengthened the position of the Republic, but it 
would have done much to unite the widely divergent factions in 
French political life. There were many statesmen who saw the 
necessity of such a policy. Aristide Briand and Raymond 
Poincare preached it ; the Federation of the Left, organized by 
Briand in 191 3, and also the Republican Democratic Alliance 
adopted the doctrine of " pacification " as one of the chief 
planks in their platforms. But the Radical-Socialist party 
would have nothing to do with such a policy. To them, it rep- 
resented the disguised efforts of reaction to regain ascendancy. 
To their loud cries of " Wolf, Wolf ! " * they added bitter exe- 
crations against M. Briand, who became their most bitter enemy. 
Whether or not the followers of Combes and Caillaux were sin- 
cere in their belief that the return of clericalism was imminent, 
once vigilance were relaxed, the strongest reason for their oppo- 
sition to " pacification" was the fact that the very existence of 
their party was dependent upon the maintenance of the anti- 

1 See the brochure entitled " Declaration du parti", I3me Congres du Parti Re'- 
publicain Radical et Radical- Socialiste, Pau, October, 1913, brochure, pp. 384-385. 
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clerical issue. The long continuance of the Radical party in power 
was not because of its social program, which differed little from 
that of the Socialist followers of Jaures ; but it was because the 
party had driven the Church out of politics. When all of the 
less extreme elements in French politics admitted that the Re- 
public was no longer menaced by Catholicism (the return of 
thousands of exiled priests to join French armies at the out- 
break of the war was proof of that), the Radicals still insisted 
upon a danger which in reality no longer existed. Although 
they were willing temporarily to associate themselves with 
Catholics in the Bloc National, formed in the elections of 1919, 
it was done at the price of party unity and with qualms of con- 
science which were soon to lead to violent recantations. 

But at the same time there were many Protestants (as well 
as anti-clericals) who were not convinced that the Pope had 
given up all hope of restoring his temporal power and his past 
influence over the direction of governments. The energetic 
efforts of the Vatican to enter into diplomatic relations with 
Catholic and non-Catholic nations alike appeared to many as a 
renewed attempt to secure political support for a renewed at- 
tack on Separation regimes and the Law of Guarantees and on 
every kind of separation between Church and State. The 
French government assumed this attitude throughout the course 
of the war. When, in July, 191 8, the Vatican and the Chinese 
government had agreed to exchange ministers, and, in fact, 
when the Pope had appointed the Most Reverend Joseph 
Petrelli as papal nuncio to China, the French government 
entered a vigorous protest. 1 Its objections rested upon three 
grounds: (1) that the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between China and the Vatican was a contravention of the 
Treaty of Tientsin of 1858, which recognized a French protec- 
torate over Catholics ; (2) that it had been inspired by Ger- 
many in order to embroil the relations of France with China ; 
(3) that the Vatican had been sympathetic with the Central 
Powers throughout the war, and hence that China, as an ally, 
could not subject itself to the influence of the Vatican. The 

1 See New York Times, July 13, 18, 26, and August 10 and 11, 1918. 
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Pope's success in establishing diplomatic relations with Portugal 
in 1918 * was another move to arouse French fears. 

But there is not the slightest possibility of the establishing 
of a state religion in any of the countries (with the possible ex- 
ception of Poland) to which the Vatican has lately sent papal 
nuncios. Frequently, Protestants, Orthodox Christians, Con- 
fucianists and Moslems comprise majorities. More often the 
governments of these countries are Socialist. The very fact 
that the Pope has been willing to receive delegates from these 
completely lay and neutral states, so far as religion is concerned, 
should be proof that the Vatican has finally reconciled itself to 
the new order of international society. No longer can it hope 
to be bound up inextricably with governments. Henceforth 
its rule cannot claim to be corporeal or even sovereign. The 
Vatican must restrict itself to the spiritual control of millions 
of Catholic communicants. It wishes, in return, that European 
powers recognize that it is an anomalous force in world politics. 
For it represents an international organization which has con- 
centrated tremendous power in Rome over property and indi- 
viduals situated the world over. 

The papal encyclical " On Christian Reconciliation ", issued 
the last of May, 1920, 2 is of extraordinary significance in the 
light of these facts. For it abrogates the rule which has caused 
so much friction in the courts of Europe, preventing Catholic 
sovereigns from visiting the king of Italy, whose existence the 
pope refused to recognize because he had been dispossessed of 
his lands to furnish a capital for the new nation. 

It will be recalled that President Loubet's disregard of papal 
wishes in this respect led to the rupture between France and 
the Vatican in 1904. On April 24, President Loubet returned 
the visit which the Italian sovereign had made to France in the 
preceding year. On May 16, L 'Humaniti published the pro- 
test of the Holy See against this visit. Pius X declared that 
M. Loubet had gravely offended the Vatican by thus recogniz- 
ing the Italian ruler in open defiance of the pope. He also 
added that if the papal nuncio remained in Paris, it was only 

1 New York Times, July 13, 1918. 

2 Ibid., June 2, 3, 1920. 
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because special matters of grave importance kept him there. 
The tone of this note could have only one result, the severance 
of relations with Rome. 

In the light of the break of 1904, the repeal of this inhibi- 
tion may be regarded as a direct concession to France (and 
more particularly to Italy). Benedict XV justified it in these 
words : " It seems to be called for by the gravity of the moment 
and the established custom of exchanging visits for consulta- 
tion between the heads of States and Governments." Benedict 
was forced to make this move * by the pressure of Catholic 
sovereigns, unable longer to resist the pressure of socialist and 
anti-clerical elements in their governments. In another respect 
the Vatican has been compelled to recede from its former posi- 
tion. Originally it forbade Catholics to vote or become candi- 
dates in Italian elections ; but the formation of the Italian Cath- 
olic party, which in May and June, 1920, was strong enough, 
in cooperation with the Socialists, to drive the Nitti cabinet out 
of power, has also brought about papal acquiescence. These 
admissions virtually constitute the recognition of the Italian 
government. From this viewpoint a recognition of the separa- 
tion of Church and State in France is not far removed. The 
Vatican, it appears, is willing to make this concession if France 
in turn will reciprocate by sending an ambassador to the Holy 
See. 

The government has emphasized the fact that this move will 
alter the separationist regime in no particular whatever. Its 
purpose in advocating such a change, as pointed out, was to 
put in effect the policy of " pacification " which the great ma- 
jority of voters in the 1919 elections approved. As a Protes- 
tant minister and deputy, M. Soulier, has said, the dispatch of 
a representative to Rome will conform to the wishes of the mil- 
lions of loyal Catholics in France and it will remove the prej- 
udices which they may now hold against the government be- 
cause of its past anti-clericalism. To achieve this result, the 
Millerand government wished to have its proposal approved 

•On this point see New York Times, June 3, 1920; also "World-Powers Wel- 
come Vatican — Quirinal Peace ", by Frederick Cunliffe-Owen, N. Y. Globe, June 8, 
1920. 
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by an overwhelming majority. If a strong opposition develops, 
provoking serious discord and possibly renewing the religious 
conflict, the aim of the government will be lost : French 
unity will not be achieved. 

Unfortunately, the opposition has raised its head. The Rad- 
ical-Socialist group of the Chamber has again insisted on the 
menace of clericalism and has pronounced against the embassy 
to Rome. The Democratic Left of the Senate has done like- 
wise. In this body (the Senate) the opponents of " pacifica- 
tion" are concentrated. The elections of 1919, returning con- 
servative majorities to the Chamber, had little effect upon this 
higher body, but slightly controlled by public opinion. The 
Free Masons have proclaimed that " the reestablishment of the 
French embassy at the Vatican is a recognition of the sovereign 
rights claimed by the Papacy." The Federation des Jeunesses 
Laiques has awakened from a long sleep, freshened to engage 
in another struggle. The trenchant pens of Anatole France 
and other " intellectuals " call up recollections of Jesuit mach- 
inations and revive the financial scandals of the Union generate. 
Would that these elements would heed the prophetic words of 
that great anti-clerical, Leon Gambetta, who said, " Clericalism 
is not an article of exportation ! " For they are now making it 
their political stock in trade. France is confronted with a great 
opportunity : that of bridging a gulf which has been injurious 
to the Republic since its creation. The dispatch of a French 
representative to the Vatican does not involve granting the 
Church additional privileges; it is not concerned with the more 
or less academic discussions of the temporal power or theo- 
logical polemics relating to papal infallibility. But it is a purely 
political move, internationally and internally, upon the favor- 
able issue of which the happy future of the Third Republic 

may depend. 1 

Raymond L. Buell. 

Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, California. 

1 Up to the present writing (February, 1 921) the French parliament has postponed 
decision as to granting credits for a permanent embassy at Rome. Although the 
Chamber ol Deputies has voted its acquiescence, the Senate's approval has remained 
in doubt. The question is to be settled definitely when the new Senate, elected this 
January (in part), reconvenes. 



